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M. BURNOUE 



HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA. 



It may be remembered, that in the last number of this 
Journal reference was made to a memoir on the origin of 
Buddhism, read before the French Institute by Professor 
Burnouf of Paris, the publication of which might be expected 
to throw new light upon this system of religion. Since that 
time, the first volume of an extensive work on the history 
of Buddhism in India, has been published by M. Burnouf, 
under the title : Introduction a Vhistoire du Buddhisme 
Indien, 1 which, both on account of the original authority of 
its materials and the careful criticism employed upon them, 
lays a surer foundation for the study of the history of 
Buddhism, generally, than we have before had. It is a 
resume of what is found in the books of the Nepalese 
Buddhists, written in Sanskrit, which were brought to light 
by the diligent and sagacious research of B. H. Hodgson, 
Esq., late British Resident at the court of Nepal, and by him 
transmitted to the Asiatic Societies of London and Paris. 
What gives a special value and interest to these books is, 
that they appear to be the originals from which the books 

1 Introduction k l'histoire du Buddhisme Indien, par M. E. Burnouf, del'Insti- 
tutde France, &c. Tome premier. Paris : 1844. pp. 647. 4to. 
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of the Buddhists of Thibet, Mongolia and China have been 
translated into their respective languages. On this point 
M. Burnouf says : 2 

" Although our information at present is limited, yet it suffices to place 
the collection of the Sanskrit books of Nepal in that point of view in 
which Mr. Hodgson desired they might be regarded by the learned of 
Europe. It is a fact conclusively demonstrated, that the greater part of 
the books held sacred by the Buddhists of Thibet, Tartary and China, are 
but translations of the Sanskrit texts recently discovered in Nepal, and 
this fact alone decisively marks the place of these texts, relatively to that 
collection of documents which the nations of Asia just mentioned furnish 
for the general history of Buddhism. It presents them to us as the origi- 
nals, of which these documents are only copies, and restores to India and 
to its language the study of a religion and philosophy of which India was 
the birth-place." 

Indeed, a comparison of these translations of the Sanskrit 
texts with their originals, has shown the necessity of being 
very cautious as to relying at all upon the former, as inde- 
pendent authorities, for they are found to be both too literal 
and too paraphrastic. It is therefore of the first importance 
to know what may be gathered from the collection of origi- 
nal documents, thus happily rendered accessible, respecting 
either the literary history, the social institutions, or the 
speculative doctrines of Buddhism, in order to our ob- 
taining correct views of the development of this religious 
system. 

Each of the three divisions of the Scriptural Canon of the 
Buddhists, including the Sutra, the Vinaya and the Abhi- 
dharma, 3 is represented in this collection. The first of these 
is regarded by Buddhist tradition, as comprising more espe- 
cially the words of Buddha himself ; and our author's inves- 
tigations have proved it to be chiefly made up of familiar 
discourses attributed to him, which probably do not differ 
much, either in style or substance, from what his lips actually 
spoke. The title of Sutra is not appropriate to the form of 
these compositions ; it was given to them, we suppose, 
merely on account of their containing such fundamental 

* S Introduction, p. 9. 

5 These three titles may be rendered, Fundamental texts, Discipline, and 
Metaphysics. 
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maxims and axioms of the Master, as in the ancient Brahman 
literature, were wont to be expressed in the sententious man- 
ner denoted by that term. The Sutra is divided into sec- 
tions, each of which begins with some words like these : 
" This is what was heard by me, one day when Bhagavat 
was in such a place, when such were his auditors," and ends 
with a sentence to this effect : " When he had finished his 
discourse, all present were greatly delighted and approved 
his doctrine ; " and tradition refers this form to Buddha's 
own direction to his disciples, as to the manner in which 
they should reply to those who sought instruction from them. 
But among the writings included in this portion of the 
Canon, and having the form just described, the critic dis- 
covers some which evidently have been elaborated more 
than the rest, and are of later date. Most of them, indeed, 
bear the stamp of primitive times, inasmuch as they bring 
upon the scene none other than human beings ; as their style 
is simple ; as the state of society which they depict, is that of 
the period of Buddha's appearance in India, according to the 
most probable chronology ; and as they give but an imper- 
fect development of the doctrines and usages introduced 
by the new Teacher. The parts of the Sutra bearing 
these marks of high antiquity, give us, there is reason to 
believe, nearly the actual words of Buddha. On the other 
hand, there are some parts which bring before us many 
fabulous personages ; and are composed in an artificial style, 
mingling prose and verse in regular alternation, with repe- 
tition of the sentiment ; which also teach a systematic form 
of doctrine, and show a corrupt dialect in some of their 
words and phrases, while the rest of the Sutra is in classic 
Sanskrit. These, it is evident, must be considered as be- 
longing to a subsequent age. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that in some of the parts of the Sutra, which seem, in 
general, the most ancient, there are references in the form of 
prediction, to certain historical persons, who are known to 
have lived along time after Buddha's death, showing that the 
entire composition even of these is not to be referred to the 
same early period. 

The second division of the Scriptures of the Buddhists, 
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as found in the Nepalese collection, is distinguishable from 
the Sutra, by the absence of that set form of beginning and 
ending, which marks off the several portions of the latter. 
Its contents, also, differ somewhat, for it consists of legends 
relative to Buddha and his followers, illustrating moral and 
ceremonial duties by examples of conduct, and does not, like 
the Sutra, give prominence to Buddha himself, in the act of 
teaching. But its simple and popular style favors the opin- 
ion, that we have here, for the most part, a true picture of 
the life of the Master and his early disciples, as well as 
trustworthy reminiscences of his instructions ; and, accord- 
ing to tradition, as has formerly been mentioned in this 
Journal, the legends of the Vinaya began to be collected 
even at the time of the first Buddhist council, immediately 
after Buddha's death. Yet there are in the Vinaya, pre- 
tended predictions, like those of ithe Sutra, which we must 
regard as allusions to the contemporaneous, or past history 
of an age much later than that of Buddha ; so that different 
portions of this class of books are to be distinguished in 
respect to their antiquity. 

The third division of the Buddhist Scriptures is repre- 
sented in the collection of Nepal, by works in the dialogue 
form, devoted to the discussion of purely metaphysical 
subjects. These are intimately related in doctrine to those 
parts of the Sutra which give evidence of a later systematic 
unfolding of the ideas of Buddha, by his disciples ; and it 
accords with this, that the Abhidharma is held not to have 
emanated directly from him, but to be a sort of digest of 
the metaphysical views involved in what he taught. 

From this general description of each of the divisions of 
the Tripitaka, 4 as they appear in the collection of the 
Sanskrit books of the Nepalese, it would seem that whatever 
is contained either in the Sutra, the Vinaya, or the Abhi- 
dharma, claims to have the authority, more or less direct, of 
Buddha himself, and therefore ranks as inspired teaching. 
There are also, however, among the books lately brought to 

4 i. e. The three Collections, — a title applied by the Buddhists to their Scrip- 
tures as a whole, but properly denoting the three parts which make up their 
Canon, established by council. 
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light in Nepal, works purporting to have been composed by 
various authors, which constitute a body of uninspired 
Buddhist literature. Of these M. Burnouf says : 5 

" Although to all appearance belonging to the latter ages of Buddhism, 
these works take up and remould ancient traditions and opinions. Le- 
gends, philosophy, religious practices, — they treat of all, and so determine 
for us, definitely, what are the constituent parts of the sacred literature. 
For, though their authors may have added to the primitive foundation 
developments foreign to it, they can not have innovated so far as to 
invent entire classes and categories of works." 

The Nepalese collection contains besides, books called 
Tantras, which are chiefly made up of formulas of rites to 
be performed in honor of gods and goddesses of popular 
superstition. But we return to the works reputed to be 
inspired. 

The Sanskrit books of Nepal, at the same time that they 
discover to us the three several divisions of the Scriptural 
Canon of the Buddhists, also contain express notices of that 
threefold distinction of the contents of the Canon, marked 
by general tradition as of primitive origin, with reference 
to which it has the title of Tripitaka. But there are 
other more or less comprehensive classifications of their 
sacred books, recognized by the Nepalese, as well as by 
other nations professing Buddhism, which it is of some 
importance to understand aright, as otherwise they might 
seem to indicate a variance in tradition, respecting the parts 
which properly make up the Buddhist Canon. In one of 
the Sanskrit books of Nepal reputed to be inspired, reference 
is made to " the four Agamas," as in this passage : " After 
he had been introduced to the life of a Devotee, by the 
respectable Sariputra, he received the investiture and the 
knowledge of the four Agamas ; " and in this : " Let him 
establish here the four Agamas ; " 6 and among the Singalese 
and Chinese Buddhists four parts of their Scriptures are 
known under a name of the same signification with Agama. 
But M. Burnouf has found reason to conjecture, that the 
Agamas are merely subdivisions of the Sutra. Again, it 

4 S. Introduction, p. 555. 

6 S. Introduction, pp. 48, 49. The four Agamas is the same as The four 
VnequaUed. 
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appears from Mr. Hodgson's statements, 7 that the Buddhists 
of Nepal describe their Scriptures as consisting of twelve 
parts, giving to each its name. But only three of the titles, 
so reported, are affixed to books in the Nepalese collection, 
and these are severally applied to discourses of Buddha, 
legends of him and his disciples, and metaphysical Works, — 
that is, to books of the three great divisions which compose 
the Canon of the Buddhists, according to the general tra- 
dition. The other nine titles seem to be merely designations 
of particular contents of one or other of these divisions, 
singled out and made prominent, for some special reasons. 

We will now give specimens of each of the canonical 
parts of the Scriptures of the Nepalese, selected from M. 
Burnouf 's volume, 8 of which about one half is made up of 
extracts. The following passages, taken from a tradition of 
the last words of Buddha, exemplify what we may call, with 
our author, the simple Sutra : 9 

" This is what I have heard. One day Bhagavat 10 was at Vaisali, 11 by 
the side of the pond called Markatahrada, in the hall called Kut&gara. la 
So then Bhagavat having dressed before noon, taking his mantle and 
pitcher, entered Vaisali to receive alms ; and having gone through the 
city for this purpose, he took his repast When he had eaten, he ceased 
gathering alms, and having put up his pitcher and arranged his mantle, 
repaired to the place where stood the Tchapala-tchaitya,^ and there 
sought the trunk of a tree, and sat down by it to pass the day." 

Presently he addresses a disciple named Ananda, obscurely 
intimating that he would shortly leave this world, but his 

' Mr. Hodgson has published essays of his own on the subject of Buddhism, 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Vol. II. ; the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVI. ; the Journal of the R. As. Socie- 
ty of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. II. ; and in the Journal of the R. A. S. of 
Bengal, Vols. III.— VI. 

8 None of the Sanskrit text has been published ; we must therefore translate 
from the French. 

• S. Introduction, pp. 74 — 89. 

» i. e. The Worshipful,—* title of Buddha. 

11 Now ascertained to have been a city of Central India, north of Pataliputtra, 
ihe modern Patna, on what is at present called the Gandaki river. 

" i.e. The edifice on the summit of the mountain. 

13 A tchaityaia properly a place of religious worship, and this use of the word 
here would be in accordance with the representation of the Scriptures of Nepal, 
every where, that the followers of Buddha did not at first abandon the worship 
of divinities, although the doctrine they were taught, was atheistic in its ten- 
dency. But a looser acceptation of the word, as signifying a place consecrated 
to the rites of Buddhism, is admissible. 
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words are taken in another sense. Three times the same 
words are repeated, without heing understood ; after this 
Buddha says : 

" • Go, O Ananda, seek the trunk of another tree to sit by, we are 
too close here.' ' Be it so, O venerable,' replied the respectable Ananda 
to Bhagavat, and having sought the trunk of another tree, he sat down 
there to pass the day." 

Not long after, the earth is felt to tremble, meteors fall, 
the horizon sends forth flames, and noises are heard in the 
air, and towards evening, Ananda returning to Buddha and 
inquiring the cause of all this, is instructed that these prodi- 
gies presage his Master's speedy translation to the state of 
" complete extinction." 

"Then the respectable Ananda spake thus to Bhagavat : »If I compre- 
hend, O venerable, the sense of the language of Bhagavat, Bhagavat, at 
this present time, having made himself master of the elements of his life, 
has renounced existence.' ' That is it, Ananda,' said Bhagavat, ' that is it, 
exactly. Even now, O Ananda, Bhagavat having made himself master 
of the elements of his life, has renounced existence.' (Then said Anan- 
da:) ' I heard from the lips of Bhagavat, I received from his lips, being in 
his presence, these words : Any being who has investigated, compre- 
hended, propagated the four principles of supernatural power, w may, if it 
is asked of him, live either to the end of the kalpa, or a whole kalpa. 
The four principles of supernatural power, O venerable, have been inves- 
tigated, comprehended, propagated by Bhagavat. The Tathagata w may, 
if it is asked of him, live either to the end of the kalpa, or a whole kalpa. 
Therefore, let Bhagavat consent to remain during this kalpa: let the Su- 
gata 16 remain to the end of this kalpa.' " 

To this Buddha replies by accusing Ananda of following 

14 More exactly, as M. Burnouf says, " the four grounds of supernatural 
power." They are, to use the language of our author, 1. " the faculty of con- 
ceiving the abandonment of every idea of desire ; " 2. " the faculty of conceiving 
the abandonment of every idea of thought ; " 3. " the faculty of conceiving the 
abandonment of every idea of energy ; " 4. " the faculty of conceiving the aban- 
donment of every idea of investigation ; " from all which " it results that the 
Buddhists attribute supernatural faculties to him who has reached the point of 
imagining, that he has renounced all idea of desire, of thought, of effort, and of 
investigation, or meditation ; that is, to him who has, as it were, disengaged 
himself from all mental activity." S. Introduction, p. 625. 

15 M. Burnouf approves of the signification of this title of Buddha, which 
Csoma derived from the Tibetan Buddhist books : He who has run his religious 
career in the same manner as those who have gone before him. The unanimous 
testimony of Nepalese tradition is, that Buddha gave this name to himself; but 
whether this was so, or not, it represents him as one claiming authority on the 
ground of his imitating the conduct of the ancient sages. 

" i. e. He who hoe happily come, — another of Buddha's titles. 
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the suggestions of Mara, or sensual attachment, 17 and bids 
him summon all the Devotees at the tchaitya called 
Tchapala, to the assembly-hall. 

" Then Bhagavat repaired to the place where stood the assembly-hall, 
and having entered, sat down in front of the Devotees, on the seat re- 
served for him, and being seated, thus addressed;the Devotees : ' All com- 
pounds, O Devotees, are perishable ; they are not enduring, they cannot 
be relied upon with confidence ; their condition of being is change, — so 
absolutely, that it is not proper, either to think of or to please oneself 
with anything, as a compound. Therefore, O Devotees, here or else- 
where, when I shall be no more, must the laws which exist for the benefit 
of the passing world, and the happiness of the passing world, as well as 
for its benefit and happiness hereafter, be compiled and comprehended by 
the Devotees, and through their instrumentality be preserved, preached 
and comprehended by others, in order that the Religious Law may con- 
tinue long, be received by many people and be everywhere propagated, 
until it shall have been completely made manifest to d£vas and to men. 
Now, O Devotees, there are laws which exist for the benefit of the pass- 
ing world, and the happiness of the passing world, as well as for its bene- 
fit and happiness hereafter, which must be compiled and comprehended 
by the Devotees, and through their instrumentality be preserved, preached 
and comprehended by others, in order that the Religious Law may con- 
tinue long, be received by many people, and be everywhere propagated, 
until it shall have been completely made manifest to dfivas and to men. 
These laws are the four applications of thought, 18 the four complete re- 
nunciations, 19 the four principles of supernatural power, the five senses, 
the five powers, 20 the seven constituent elements of the state of B6dhi, 21 the 
sublime way consisting of eight parts. 82 Such are the laws, O Devotees, 

« S. Klaproth in Fog-Koue-Ki, p. 247. 

18 Literally, the four resting-points of thought* M. Burnouf 's first translation 
of the original expression was ies quatre soutiens de la mimoire, which he alters 
in a note to Us quatre applications de la pensie. These are, 1. the body ; 2. sen- 
sation; 3. thought; 4. the Law. S. Introduction, pp 626, 627. 

19 These have been named already in note 14. As there enumerated, they 
seem to be the opposites of the four attachments, spoken of in the Pali Buddhist 
books, viz., attachment to pleasure — attachment to false doctrines — attachment 
contrary to the negative in morality — attachment to disputation. S. Introduc- 
tion, p. 496. 

20 The five powers, in distinction from the five senses, may be sight, hearing, 
smell, taste and touch, viewed abstractly, as the sensibilities of that ideal being 
which the Buddhist theory of cause and effect supposes to precede conception 
in the womb. This theory appears to be the most ancient part of the speculative 
philosophy of the Buddhists. S. Introduction, pp. 484, 499, 500. 

21 This expression probably designates the seven grades of perfection, sup- 
posed to lead to the attainment of the Bodhi-state, or the intelligence of Buddha 
himself, which is Nirvana, or the supreme end, only wanting the consummation 
of death. The enumeration of them, here, would occupy too much space. 
S. Introduction, pp. 290-297. 

84 i. e. The sublime course of life, consisting of right, or just and regular sight, 
will, effort, action, life, language, thought, meditation. S. Introduction, p. 85. 
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which exist for the benefit of the passing world, and the happiness of the 
passing world, as well as for its benefit and happiness hereafter, and which 
the Devotees having compiled and comprehended, must cause to be 
preserved, preached and comprehended by others, in order that the Re- 
ligious Law may continue long, be received by many people, and be every 
where propagated, until it shall have been completely made manifest to 
devas and to men. Let us go, Ananda, towards Kusigramaka.' 23 'Beit 
so, O venerable,' replied the respectable Ananda to Bhagavat." 

As he takes his last leave of Vaisali, Buddha is surrounded 
by a multitude of its inhabitants, supernaturally warned of 
his departure, to whom, 

"knowing the power and bent of their minds, their character and tem- 
perament, he gave such an exposition of the Law, that these many hundreds 
of thousands of living beings adopted the formulas of refuge and the 
axioms of instruction." 2 * 

At this Ananda expresses his astonishment. Then Bha- 
gavat says : 

" Why should it surprise thee, O Ananda, that I have to-day fulfilled 
my duty of instruction, I who am now omniscient, who possess knowledge 
in every form, who have acquired the entire disposal of whatever is 
to be known by supreme knowledge, who am without desires, who am 
in search of nothing, who am exempt from every feeling of egoism, of 
personality, of pride, of attachment, of enmity. Once, I was malignant, 
passionate, given up to error, in no respect free, a slave to the conditions 
of birth, old age, sickness, death, disappointment, trouble, suffering, dis- 
quietude, misfortune. Then, being a prey to deadly anguish, I made this 
prayer : Would that many thousands of creatures, having abandoned 
the state of householders, and adopted the life of the Devotee under the 
direction of the Rishis, and having meditated by themselves upon the four 

° In the Journal of R. A. S. of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. V. p 126, 
Professor H. H. Wilson has made it probable, that a town now called Kusia, in 
the eastern part of Gorakhpur, in Central India, is the ancient Kusigramaka, or 
town of Kusi. 

84 The formulas of refuge are the expressions by which a desire for admis- 
sion to membership in the assembly of the Devotees was wont to be signified ; 
such as: "Might we, sire, be permitted to adopt the life of Devotees, under 
the discipline of the much renowned Law, and become Devotees ! might we 
perform, in the presence of Bhagavat, the duties belonging to the life of a Devo- 
tee! " and another: " I take refuge with Bhagavat, with the Law, with the 
Assembly ; receive me, then, among thy faithful ones, me who from this day 
forth so long as I live, so long as I have the breath of life, will make thee 
my refuge, and who feel towards thee sentiments of complacence." S. these 
examples in Introduction, pp. 266 and 272, and another on p. 419. 

By the axioms of instruction are probably intended the four sublime truths : 
1 . that sorrow exists ; 2. that it belongs to whatever comes into the world ; 
3. that it is desirable to be delivered from it; 4. that deliverance can be obtained 
by knowledge alone. 

VOL. I. NO. III. 37 
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blissful abodes of the Brahmas, and renounced passion which beguiles 
man to pleasure, might be born again to participation in the worlds of 
Brahma, and add many to their inhabitants ! " 2S 

The following are extracts from a legend of the Vinaya. 26 
A certain commercial adventurer, named Puma, embarks for 
the seventh time upon the great ocean, in company with 
others of the city of Sravasti, 27 who are Buddhists. 

"In the night, and at dawn of day, these merchants repeated aloud the 
hymns and prayers which lead to the other shore, 28 the texts which dis- 
close the truth, the stanzas of the Sthaviras, 29 and those relative to the 
various sciences, as well as those for the solitary, and sections of the 
Sutra relative to temporal interests. Puma overhearing them, said : ' Sirs, 
what beautiful poetry are you reciting?' They replied: 'This is not 
poetry, O chief of merchants, these are the very words of Buddha.' 
Puma, who had never before heard the name of Buddha pronounced, felt 
the hairs over his whole body stand on end, and reverentially inquired: 
'Sirs, who is he whom you call Buddha?' The merchants replied: 'The 
Sramana-Gautama, 30 of the race of the Sakyas, who having shaved his 
head and his beard, and put on yellow garments, left his house with a 
perfect faith, to enter upon the life of a Devotee, and has attained to the 
supreme state of perfected Buddha ; he it is, O chief of merchants, who 
is called Buddha.' — ' Where, sirs, is he now ? ' — ' At Sravasti, chief of 
merchants, in the grove Dj^tavana, in the garden of Anatha-pindika.' 

Having impressed these words upon his heart, Puma navigated the 
great ocean with these men of Sravasti, and returned, bringing back his 
vessel safe and sound." 

Resolving now to give himself up to the life of a Devotee, 

" he took a servant and departed for Sravasti. Having arrived there, he 
stopped in the garden, and sent his messenger to Anatha-pindika, the 
householder." 

85 It would seem as if tradition gave us in this passage, a glimpse of the state 
of Buddha's mind, before he arrived at his own peculiar doctrine respecting 
deliverance from transmigration. The language here, is only such as might be 
expected from the lips of a devout worshipper of Brahma, pained by the obser- 
vation and experience of the sorrows of mortal life. 

56 S. Introduction, pp. 248—265. 

*» A city of the modern Oude. S. Fo6-Koue-Ki, pp. 176, 177. 

28 The first degree of perfection in the assembly of the Devotees was called 
Srdtapatti, or entrance into the current; — that is, the course of life leading to de- 
liverance from transmigration. Consequently, the other shore signifies this 
deliverance. 

59 i. e. The Jlncients, — a title of those members of the Assembly who stood next 
to Buddha himself, in rank. 

30 i. e. The ascetic Gdutamide. M. Burnouf conjectures, " that Gautama was 
the sacerdotal family name of the military race of the Sakyas, who as Kshattriyas 
had no tutelary ancestor, or saint, after the manner of the Brahmans, but were 
authorized by the Hindu law, to assume the name of the ancient sage to whose 
race their spiritual guide belonged." S. Introduction, p. 155. 
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Puma was immediately received with every ceremony of 
hospitality. 

"In the midst of an agreeable conversation, Anatha-pindika asked 
Puma this question : ' Chief of merchants, for what dost thou make thy 
journey ? ' He replied : ' I have suddenly felt a desire, O householder, to 
adopt the life of a Devotee, under the discipline of the much renowned Law : 
I desire the investiture and the station of a Devotee.' Then Anatha- 
pindika the householder, starting up in his seat, and extending his right 
arm, uttered these words with the accent of joy : ' Ah, Buddha ! ah, the 
Law ! ah, the Assembly ! how wide is your renown, that to-day a man of 
this importance, leaving his many friends and servants, and his rich store- 
houses, desires to adopt the life of a Devotee, under the discipline of the 
much renowned Law, and asks for the investiture and the station of a 
Devotee ! ' Then Anatha-pindika the householder, taking Puma with 
him, repaired to the place where Bhagavat was. 

Now at this moment, Bhagavat, seated before an assembly of several 
hundred Devotees, was giving instruction in the Law. Perceiving Ana- 
tha-pindika the householder, as he came with the offering (destined 
for him), Buddha thus addressed the Devotees : ' Here is Anatha-pindika 
the householder, O Devotees, coming with an offering. To the 
Tathagata, there is no offering so pleasing as that made when a man 
is brought to him, for a convert. Upon this, Anatha-pindika the house- 
holder, having made his obeisance to the feet of Bhagavat by touching 
them with his head, placed himself aside with Puma the chief of mer- 
chants ; then from where he was, he addressed Bhagavat thus : ' Here is 
Puma, the chief of merchants, who desires to adopt the life of a Devotee, 
under the discipline of the much renowned Law, and asks for the inves- 
titure and the station of a Devotee. Have the goodness, O Bhagavat, out 
of compassion for him, to admit and accept him as a Devotee.' Bhagavat, 
by his silence, showed himself favorable to the words of Anatha-pindika 
the householder. Then he thus addressed Puma the chief of merchants : 
' Approach, O Devotee, and adopt the life of a Devotee.' No sooner had 
Bhagavat pronounced these words, than Puma found himself shaved, and 
habited in the Devotee's mantle ; and being supplied with the bowl for 
alms, and the pitcher with its bird-beak mouth, and having a beard and 
hair on his head of seven days, appeared in the decent exterior becoming 
the Devotee of a hundred years. — ' Approach,' said the Tathagata to him 
again; and Puma, shaved, wearing the Devotee's mantle, and feeling 
tranquillity diffused by the truth through all his senses, stood up ; and 
then, with Buddha's permission, sat down. 

After some time, the respectable Purna repaired to the place where 
Bhagavat was ; and arriving there, having made his obeisance to the feet 
of the blessed one, by touching them with his head, he took his station 
aside, and addressed him in these words: 'Let Bhagavat consent to 
teach ine the Law, briefly, that having thus heard it from the lips of 
Bhagavat, I may live alone, retired from the world, in some desert place, 
exposed to no distraction, with mind attentive, intent, and collected- 
After I have lived retired from the world, in solitude, exposed to no dis- 
traction, with mind attentive, intent and collected, might I, haying known 
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by my own immediate cognizance, having seen face to face, the supreme 
end of the life of a Devotee, that is, the life led by the sons of a family, 
when, after shaving the hair of the head and the beard, and putting on 
yellow garments, they leave home with a perfect faith, and become 
mendicants, — might I, I say, having myself received the investiture, 
cause others to adopt the life of a Devotee ! I am no more subject to 
the condition of birth ; I have fulfilled the duties of the life of a Devotee ; 
I have accomplished what I had to do ; I know no other state than that 
in which I am." 31 

Buddha then opens to him the doctrine of Nirvana. 

" When there is no pleasure, there is neither satisfaction nor compla- 
cence. When there is neither satisfaction nor complacence, there is no 
passion. When there is no passion, there is no enjoyment. When there 
is no enjoyment, — the Devotee, O Ptirna, who is affected neither with 
pleasure, passion, nor enjoyment, is said to be very near to Nirvana. 
There are, O Puma, sounds adapted to the ear, odors to the smell, tastes 
to the sense of taste, feelings to the touch, laws to the mind, — all which 
are qualities desired, sought after, loved, transporting, giving rise to pas- 
sion, and exciting the desires. If a Devotee, perceiving these qualities, 
has no satisfaction in them, seeks not after them, feels no inclination 
towards them, has no complacence in them, it results that he has no 
pleasure : he is said to be very near to Nirvana." 

Having received this exposition, Purna chooses for the 
place of his solitary meditation, a frontier country, inhabited 
by savages. His Master represents to him the hardships he 
will have to encounter, but his patience and meekness being 
imperturbable, he receives the parting words : 

" Well, well, Puma, — with thy perfection of patience thou canst, yes, 
thou canst live and abide in the country of the Srdnaparantakas. Go, 
Puma ; thyself made free, free others ; having reached the other shore, 
lead others there ; being consoled, impart consolation ; having thyself 
attained to complete Nirvana, be the means of others attaining to it" 

The after-part of this legend brings Buddha and his 
attendants, to the city of Surparaka, 33 whither they are 
invited by the Raja. On the way, he is met by a company 
of women, who, having received his instructions, and become 
converts, chant three times these expressions of thanks : 

'"No, sire, neither from mother, nor father, nor king, nor from all 
relatives together, nor from beloved ones, nor from divinities, nor from 

31 The present tense seems here to be used for the future, by vivid antici- 
pation. 

32 Identified by M. Burnouf with the SiTtnaqa of Ptolemy, which is supposed 
to be the modern Sipeler, situated on one of the outlets of the river Krishna into 
the Bay of Bengal. S. Introduction, p. 235. 
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departed ancestors, nor from Sramanas, nor from Brahmans, — from none 
of these have we received any thing equal to what Bhagavat has done 
for us. 

The oceans of blood and of tears are dried up ; the mountain-heaps of 
bones are passed over; the gates of the bad ways are shut; we are es- 
tablished among d£vas and men ; we have reached the height ; we are 
exalted. 

We seek an asylum with Bhagavat, with the Law, with the Assembly 
of the Devotees, with the faithful ; let Bhagavat have the goodness to 
accept us as disciples.' 

Then rising from their seats, and directing their hands clasped in token 
of respect, towards where Bhagavat was, they addressed him thus : ' Ah ! 
let Bhagavat deign to give us something, that we may render to it the 
homage due to him ! Then Bhagavat, by his supernatural power, clipped 
off his hair and his nails, and gave them to the women, who at once 
raised a Stupa 33 for the hair and the nails of Bhagavat.'" 

As specimens of the Abhidharma, we select the following 

"34 



" Again, O Bhagavat. The Bddhisattva, 35 to whom it belongs to live 
in Perfection of wisdom, to meditate on that, must not stop at form, nor 
at sensation, nor at idea, nor at conceptions, nor at consciousness. 36 Why 
so ? Because if he stops at form, he lives in the notion that form exists ; 
he lives not in Perfection of wisdom. And so, if he stops at sensation, at 
idea, at conceptions, at consciousness, he lives in the notion that all these 
have an existence ; he lives not in Perfection of wisdom. Why so ? Be- 
cause he who lives in that notion, grasps not at Perfection of wisdom, 
brings not his faculties up to it, does not attain to it. Not attaining to 
Perfection of wisdom, he will not reach omniscience, because he grasps 
at that which is intangible. Why so ? Because, to one in the state of 

33 S. p. 97 of this Journal. 

* S. Introduction, pp. 469, 470, 474, 475. 

56 i. e. He who possesses the essence of Bddhi, or of the intelligence of Buddha, 
a title originally applied to those disciples of Buddha who stood next to himself, 
in the order of perfection. But the theistic speculation of later times among the 
Buddhists, devised a system of Buddhas and Bddhisattvas, wholly immaterial and 
superhuman, — the latter hearing the same relation to the former, that the creator 
of the world, according to the belief of the Brahmans, bears to the absolute and 
incommunicable Brahma. This system, however, is sometimes interpreted con- 
sistently with atheism ; for the immaterial Buddhas are also regarded, it seems, 
as " personifications of the five elements, the five sensible qualities, and the five 
senses, that is, of the natural phenomena of the sensible world." S. Introduc- 
tion, pp. 116-120. 

36 These five : form, sensation, idea, conceptions, consciousness, are the intel- 
lectual attributes which, on the Buddhist theory of causes, unite in the think- 
ing and sensitive principle, the moment that birth occurs. "They constitute in 
man," says M. Burnouf, " the domain of intelligence, since they embrace the 
several phases of the fact of knowledge, from the starting point which is as it 
were the occasion of it, that is, form," (something to be known) "to the conclu- 
sion, which is consciousness." S. Introduction, p. 613. 
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Perfection of wisdom, form is intangible, and the same is true of sensation, 
idea, conceptions, consciousness, — all which are things intangible to one 
in the state of Perfection of wisdom." 

" Then said Sariputtra to Subhuti : 'Why then, O Subhuti, should not 
the Bodhisattva be considered as void of Perfection of wisdom, since form 
is void of inherent nature, and since the same is true of sensation, idea, 
conceptions, consciousness, all which are void of inherent nature ; while 
even omniscience itself is void of inherent nature ? ' 

To this Subhuti replied : ' That is it, O Sariputtra, that is it exactly. 
Yes, form is void of any inherent nature ; and the same is true of sensa- 
tion, idea, conceptions, consciousness, all which are void of inherent 
nature. So, O Sariputtra, Perfection of wisdom itself is void of inherent 
nature, and it is the same with omniscience. Perfection of wisdom is 
void of attributes of Perfection of wisdom. Attribute itself is void of 
inherent nature. Subject itself is void of inherent nature. Inherent na- 
ture itself is void of attributes of inherent nature.' " 

" Then said Subhuti to Bhagavat : ' If any one, O Bhagavat, asks the 
question : Shall a man, the production of a magic illusion, grasp at 
omniscience, approach omniscience, attain to omniscience ? — how, O 
Bhagavat, must this question be answered ? ' To this Bhagavat replied : 
' As to that, I have something to ask thee, Subhuti 5 explain the mat- 
ter for thyself.' — 'It is well, O Bhagavat,' said Subhuti, who prepared 
to listen, and Bhagavat began : ' How seems it to thee, Subhuti ? Is 
illusion one thing and form another? Is illusion one thing and sen- 
sation another ; idea, another ; conceptions, another ; consciousness, 
another ? ' Subhuti replied : ' No, Bhagavat ; no, illusion is not one thing, 
and form another. Form itself is illusion, and illusion itself is form. No, 
Bhagavat, illusion is not one thing, and sensation, another ; idea, another. 
Sensation, idea, conceptions, O Bhagavat, are themselves illusion. No, 
Bhagavat, illusion is not one thing and consciousness another. Con- 
sciousness itself is illusion ; illusion itself, O Bhagavat, is consciousness." 

The question now arises, when were these books of Nepal 
brought to their present state ? Upon this point M. Burnouf 
has thrown much light, by a critical comparison of the 
books with one another, guided by traditions relative to the 
three great councils of the Buddhists, which are said to have 
been held in the first, the hundredth, and the four hundredth 
year after the Master's death, or, according to the best 
ascertained chronology, between B. C. 543 and B. C. 143. A 
generally received tradition is, that each of these councils 
made a compilation of the Law of Buddha : the first, in 
obedience to an injunction of his, respecting the per- 
petuation of his doctrine, and the others, with a view to 
determine what should be regarded as the true Law, in 
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opposition to misconceptions which threatened to destroy 
the identity of the faith. Now, with this tradition corres- 
ponds the actual state of the Nepalese texts, for the different 
phases of Buddhism which they exhibit, sometimes even in 
one and the same book, imply a repeated remodelling of an- 
cient documents. Though the Buddhists themselves believe 
the doctrine of their Scriptures to have been preserved un- 
altered, by means of the consultations of their successive 
councils, yet it is easy to see that, if these councils per- 
formed the work attributed to them' by tradition, different 
doctrinal views would be very likely to creep into their 
scriptural texts. 

It follows, of course, that the Sanskrit books of Nepal 
were not completed as we have them, by the first Buddhist 
council. Nor can even the latest of the councils have made 
the collection such as we find it, in all respects, since it 
includes some works to which are affixed the names of indi- 
vidual disciples of Buddha, as their authors, which therefore 
must have become a part of the body of sacred literature, 
subsequently to the time when the Canon of inspired Scrip- 
ture, or that resting upon the authority of Buddha alone, 
was finally settled. Besides, the doctrine implied in the 
Tantras departs too widely, from what we have reason to 
regard as primitive Buddhism, to admit the supposition of 
their having been authorized by any one of the Buddhist 
councils. 

Those parts of this collection to which our author gives 
the name of the simple Sutra, are unquestionably the nearest 
to being a genuine specimen of the compilation first made ; 
for it were reasonable to presume, that the discourses of 
Buddha, having been once authenticated, would be the least 
altered in the process of later compilation ; and accordingly 
it is now ascertained, that the simple Sutra shows compar- 
atively few marks of having been retouched. Yet some 
interpolations are discoverable here, as for instance, those 
references to persons who lived long after Buddha, and 
allusions to certain sects, the origin of which is referred by 
tradition to the age of the third council. In those parts, 
even, of the simple Sutra which present none of these 
anachronisms, there are " such striking and numerous points 
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of resemblance," in the language of M. Burnouf, "to the 
legends in which Asoka figures, the king who is made 
contemporaneous with the second council, that one cannot 
separate them from one another." 37 All three of the coun- 
cils, then, must have contributed to give its reading in the 
Nepalese collection, even to the simple Sutra. 

So, too, in the Vinaya, and even in those portions of it 
which appear to give the most primitive traditions, there is 
an air of resemblance to the Asoka-legends, which indicates 
that this also, was recast as recently as when the second 
council was held. 

The higher speculation and systematic form of doctrine 
distinguishing certain parts of the Sutra-division of the Bud- 
dhist Canon, required for its development, in the opinion of 
M. Burnouf, at least as long a time as the interval between 
the first and third councils ; according to which these parts 
are to be regarded as not of higher antiquity than the last 
council. 

" In truth," says M. Burnouf, " the high esteem in which they (the parts 
of the Sutra presenting a matured form of doctrine) are still held, at the 
present time, in the north, where they pass, as I have elsewhere said, for 
the very word of Buddha, is to a certain extent, an argument in favor of 
this opinion ; to which may be added, that in them are found those pieces 
of poetry of some length, of which the language is not pure Sanskrit, — 
a circumstance coinciding quite remarkably, with the tradition which 
places in Cashmere and under a king of a foreign race, the meeting and 
the labor of the third council.'™ 

The doctrine of the Abhidharma being so much the same 
with that of the elaborated parts of the Sutra, the antiquity 
of the third division of the Canon of the Buddhists, must 
also be limited by the time of the meeting of the third 
council. 

Thus we find among the Buddhist books of Nepal, pro- 
ductions of two distinct periods, of which the first embraces 
the three councils, and the second begins upon the final set- 
tlement of the Canon, when the names of individuals could 
give authority to works explanatory of the Buddhist faith. 
As to the limits of this latter period, our author divides it 
into two ages : first, " the middle age of Buddhist literature," 

37 S. Introduction, p. 583. 39 S. Introduction, p. 584. 
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terminating with the entire disappearance of the Buddhists 
from the country in which their religion was first promul- 
gated, — to which he assigns those works of the Nepalese 
collection,' bearing the names of authors, which are colored 
by the circumstances of life in India ; and then, " the 
modern age of the literature of the Buddhists, extending 
down to times sensibly near to our own," — to which he 
refers all works of this collection, the doctrine of which 
seems to have been affected by the use of a foreign language 
in instruction, as is the case in his opinion, with some, or 
which in any other manner show that they were written "out 
of India. 

The Tantras are assigned by M. Burnouf to the period of 
the councils, on the ground of their not bearing the names 
of authors, but their contents seem to us to require them to 
be referred rather to the middle age of Buddhist literature, 
as he defines it ; yet they may not be the compositions of 
authors, but mere compilations of popular usages, which 
without the support of any authority, became connected 
with the profession of Buddhism. 

Our next inquiry is, what view of primitive Buddhism is 
given in those portions of the books we have been de- 
scribing, which, on a critical examination, appear to be the 
most ancient ? — an inquiry of the highest interest, in itself, 
and indispensable to the understanding of the later develop- 
ments of the Buddhist system, — for, so long as it is undeter- 
mined whether, or not, the most ancient of these Sanskrit 
documents have a higher antiquity than any of the Pali 
Buddhist books of Ceylon and Farther India, the former 
are the most original of all sources which can be consulted, 
for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the system from 
its beginnings. It enters, however, into the plan of our 
author's researches on the history of Buddhism, to examine 
critically these Pali books also ; from them, therefore, may 
be derived, before long, confirmations, or modifications of 
the views which we now take. Certain traditions gen- 
erally current among the Buddhists, and some incidental 
references to the Pali books in the volume before us, have 
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prepared us to find striking coincidences, as well as very 
instructive points of difference, between that body of Bud- 
dhist literature and the Nepalese collection. 

But our limits will allow us to notice only some of the most 
prominent characteristics of primitive Buddhism, as at present 
understood. The ultimate object which Buddha proposed 
for attainment, was deliverance from subjection to the law 
of transmigration. According to the prevalent religious 
opinion of his age in India, the rewards as well as punish- 
ments allotted to the soul at death, endure only in proportion 
to the amount of the balance of good, or evil, in the actions 
of this life ; so that each departed soul must, sooner or later, 
enter again upon a state of probation, to be succeeded by 
another retribution, and this by another probation, and so 
on, through a wearisome succession of changes of being, 
until at last that perfection has been attained, of which the 
appropriate recompense is the enjoyment of the final rest, 
or absorption in the Deity. Buddha, on the contrary, 
appears to have held out the prospect of avoiding this 
lengthened trial of successive transmigrations, by entering 
immediately at death upon a state of absolute tranquillity, 
never to be interrupted. The name he gave to this state 
is Nirvana, — a term employed, indeed, by Brahman phi- 
losophers, to denote the supreme end of man, but which 
must have been used by Buddha in a special sense, as the 
whole tendency of his teaching was atheistic. The term 
itself is equivocal ; its etymological signification is extinc- 
tion, and a passage in one of the Sanskrit books of Nepal 
illustrates it, by a comparison of the supreme state to the 
going out of a lamp, or of a fire, for want of fuel ; but every 
thing depends upon what the term refers to, as being extin- 
guished, whether the very essence of the soul, or the attri- 
butes and manifestations of its existence, in other words, its 
individuality, or whether simply all impressions on the soul 
from what is external to it. There is reason to suppose, that 
Buddhist usage has at different times, connected each of 
these views with the expression Nirvana ; which one of them 
in particular was entertained by Buddha himself, we have 
not been able to form a decided opinion. Our author be- 
lieves, that he intended by Nirvana a complete "annihi- 
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lation of the thinking subject." 38 The primitive Buddhist 
theory of cause and effect, however, seems to imply, that 
he attributed a necessary existence to the thinking subject, 
for, while he reduces every thing objective, including both 
sensible objects and ideas, to illusion, as their final cause, it 
appears to follow, that he supposed a subject of illusion 
existing per se. Indeed, this is observed by M. Burnouf 
himself. 39 

The means which Buddha directed to be used for at- 
taining the supreme good, were chiefly moral. It was the 
sum of his teachings, that desire must be loosened from all 
objects of sense, " as a drop of water falls off from the lotus- 
leaf ; " he, however, enforced this detachment from sensible 
objects, on principles which involved the denial of reality in 
any thing objective, and he required his disciples to possess 
themselves of these principles by deep meditation, as a condi- 
tion of their reaching Nirvana. Voluntary poverty, chastity, 
knowledge, energy, patience, charity, or self-sacrifice for the 
good of others, which, in the course of time, received the 
name of " the six transcendent perfections," were the special 
duties inculcated by the new Teacher ; and it is worthy of 
notice, that a pure spirit pervades the ancient Buddhist 
legends, which, as contrasted with the moral laxity of 
those of the Brahmans, evinces at least a temporary refor- 
mation of morals in India, effected by Buddha. It cannot 
be doubted, indeed, that the more elevated idea of the 
social position of woman, belonging, as we have reason to 
suppose, to primitive Buddhism, 40 must itself have exerted 
no little influence, in favor of a superior tone of morality. 

There was probably, even in the lifetime of Buddha, 
the beginning of an organization of his followers into a 
community of their own. During the rainy season, from 
July to November, they either passed their time in solitude, 
or availed themselves of offers of hospitality, to seek to 
gain proselytes to the new religion. But as soon as clear 
skies returned, they regularly assembled for conference 
with each other and with their Master. The Vihdra, which 
was in after times a monastery, or convent, seems to 

3S S. Introduction, p. 521. s9 S. Introduction, p. 507. 

* S. p. 108 of this Journal. 
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have been, at first, a mere shelter, hastily raised for these 
periodical assemblies. That structures of this sort were 
eventually succeeded by permanent edifices, designed for 
fixed abode, is probably to be ascribed to the increase of the 
number of the Buddhists, as well as to an incipient feeling 
of alienation between them and the rest of society, making 
it disagreeable, or impracticable for them, to throw them- 
selves upon private hospitality, and leading them to desire a 
more intimate and longer continued intercourse with one 
another, than their occasional conventions allowed. On this 
supposition, the view which the legends give of the original 
destination of the Vihara, as a place of meeting after the 
rains, is perfectly reconcilable with the fact which might 
seem to contradict it, that at the present time, the Buddhist 
monasteries, every where, have their largest number of 
inmates, during the rainy season. But whether or not 
the disciples of Buddha adopted monastic habits of life 
under his immediate direction, their periodical assemblies 
afforded ground for the exercise of discipline, and for the 
recognition of degrees of rank and authority among them. 
Accordingly, M. Burnouf 's researches have shown, that all 
candidates for the Assembly were required not only to make 
an explicit profession of their faith, but also to conform to 
other regulations adapted to organize them into a community 
by themselves : such as, that no one should be admitted to 
membership while bound by any other social ties, and that 
age and attainments should distinguish one member from 
another. In this connection, we may add a few words re- 
specting the rite of confession, which made an important 
part of primitive Buddhist discipline. 

The reports which have come through European mission- 
aries and others, from time to time since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that the Buddhists practice confession, have led some to 
suppose that the rite referred to is identical with auricular 
confession, and must have been borrowed from a Christian 
source. But our Sanskrit texts prove a rite of confession to 
have been observed by the Buddhists, even in the earliest 
times, under the form of personal acknowledgment of injury 
done to a fellow being, or of a " public declaration of one's 
fault before the Assembly of the mendicants, the depositaries 
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and guardians of the Law," to use the language of M. Bur- 
nouf, — which latter form was, as our author intimates, an 
easy transition from the other, since the Assembly might 
properly feel itself aggrieved by any misdemeanor of one of 
its pledged and responsible members. Moreover, M. Burnouf 
connects this phenomenon of confession among the early 
Buddhists, with an essential point of doctrine, as held by 
them. 

" The moat ancient legends," he says, " represent it as firmly estab- 
lished ; and it may be easily seen to connect itself with the very founda- 
tions of the Buddhist faith. The fatal law of transmigration, which, 
we know, attaches recompenses to good actions and penalties to bad, 
allows also of making amends for the one by the other, as it offers to 
the guilty person the chance of recovering himself by the practice of 
virtue. Hence comes that expiation which occupies so large a place in 
the Brahman law. This theory passed into Buddhism, which received 
it entire, together with so many other elements of the Hindu social 
state, but it there took a peculiar form, by which its practical applica- 
tion was sensibly modified. The Buddhists continued to believe with 
the Brahmans in the making amends for bad actions by good, for they 
admitted with these, that the latter are fatally rewarded, as well as that 
the former are fatally punished. But since, on the other hand, they did 
not believe in the moral efficacy of the tortures and inflictions by which, 
according to the Brahmans, the guilty person might efface his crime, 
expiation was naturally reduced to its principle, that is, to the sentiment 
of repentance, and the only form which it took in practice, was that of 
acknowledgment, or confession." 41 

There is, therefore, every reason to believe, that the sup- 
position of an identity, or affinity of the rite of confession, as 
practiced by the Buddhists in more modern times, either in 
respect to its form, or its import, with auricular confession, is 
altogether erroneous, although the representations of travel- 
lers may, perhaps, have afforded some ground for it. 

But to be a follower of Buddha did not necessarily involve 
the assumption of the vows, and submission to the regimen 
of the Assembly. It appears that, from the very first, some of 
those who attached themselves to his party, were received as 
believers in what he taught, without being required to comply 
with the strict rules prescribed to members of the Assembly. 
These unconsecrated followers of Buddha were called 
Upasakas, or attendants. They are clearly distinguished 

41 S. Introduction, p. 299. 
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from those under vows, in the following passage, taken from 
one of the legends of the collection of Nepal : 42 

'" What does the mendicant state require?' — 'It requires the observ- 
ance during one's whole life of the rules of chastity.' — 'That is impossi- 
ble ; is there no other way ? ' — ' There is another, my friend ; it is to 
become an Upasaka.' — ' What does this state require ? ' — ' It requires 
the keeping of oneself, during life, from every inclination to murder, to 
theft, to pleasure, to falsehood and to the use of intoxicating liquors.' " 

Another rite, now ascertained to have been associated with 
the profession of Buddhism, even in primitive times, but 
which, as seen to be practiced by modern Buddhists, has 
been supposed by some to have been borrowed from Chris- 
tians, is the veneration of relics. The Sanskrit texts repre- 
sent this rite as very early established among the followers 
of Buddha, for they refer its institution to his own command ; 
and the explanation of it which readily suggests itself on a 
little reflection, is such as to carry back the rite to a very 
ancient date, without implying strict truth in the tradition 
respecting its having been instituted by Buddha himself. 

" The objections just made," says M. Burnouf, 43 " to the account of the 
authors of the legends, are at once removed, if instead of attributing to 
Sakya the idea of causing his remains to be honored, we suppose this to 
have originated immediately after his death, with his earliest disciples, who 
were doubtless inspired with it by sentiments of respect and regret, en- 
tirely accordant with human nature. To be led to render to S&kya 
honors worthy of a sovereign, his disciples had only to remember that 
he belonged to the royal race of the Sakyas ; to be led piously to pre- 
serve his remains, they had only to recall to mind that their Master 
had been a man, of whom there was now left nothing but these poor 
remains. Sakya, to them, had entered into the state of complete annihi- 
lation ; at all events, however this annihilation was understood, there was 
an end of his mortal person, inasmuch as it was to return no more to this 
world. It was therefore a proof of their being profoundly penetrated with 
thoughts of Sakya, that they piously gathered up all that was left of him, 
and the worship paid to his remains could not but result naturally, from 
the conviction entertained, that death destroys the entire man." 

This view of our author we adopt, yet with a slight 
modification, for we regard the veneration of relics as a rite 
to which the Buddhists were very early and instinctively 
prompted, not simply by a natural reverence for the person 
of Buddha, but also by that feeling of the need of some object 

*' S. Introduction, p 2S1. «* S. Introduction, p. 353. 
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of worship, innate in the soul, which at length, as we know, 
brought out new forms of theism, even from the atheism of 
primitive Buddhism. This leads us to notice the relations 
of Buddha's teachings to the Hindu mythology. 

There is no evidence that he used any direct influence 
to put a stop to the worship of the Brahman deities; if 
the most ancient legends may be relied upon, the evidence 
is to the contrary. But his theory of cause and effect, mak- 
ing every thing objective to be an illusion, and his view of 
the chief end of man as consisting in a state of vacant sub- 
jectivity, if not of absolute annihilation, undermined all 
belief in a Supreme Deity, or in the existence of creating 
and disposing powers, superior only to humanity. It would 
seem, that while he spread principles of atheism which 
tended to the abolishment of all religious worship, he yet 
prudently provided for the toleration and ultimate triumph 
of his doctrine, by not making a direct attack upon the 
established worship of the deities of his country. The 
tendency of his doctrine to subordinate religious worship to 
social virtue, is illustrated in an interesting and instructive 
manner, by the following extract from a legend : 44 

" One day when Bhagavat was at Sravasti, in the DjStavnna, in the garden 
of Anatha-pindika, he thus addressed the Devotees : ' Brahma, O Devotees, 
is with those families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully 
venerated, served with perfect complacence. Why so ? — Because to the 
son of a family, father and mother are, according to the Law, Brahma 
himself. The Preceptor, (the Brahman teacher,) O Devotees, is with those 
families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully venerated, 
served with perfect complacence. Why so ? — Because to the son of a fam- 
ily, father and mother are, according to the Law, the Preceptor himself. 
The sacrificial fire, O Devotees, is with those families in which father and 
mother are fully honored, fully venerated, served with perfect complacence. 
Why so ? — Because to the son of a family, father and mother are, according 
to the Law, the sacrificial fire itself. The (domestic) fire, O Devotees, is 
with those families in which father and mother are fully honored, fully 
venerated, served with perfect complacence. Why so ? — Because to the 
son of a family, father and mother are, according to the Law, the domes- 
tic fire itself. The DGva, (Indra,) O Devotees, is with those families 
in which father and mother are fully honored, fully venerated, sfirved 
with perfect complacence. Why so ? — Because to the son of a family, 
father and mother are, according to the Law, the Deva himself." 

" S. Introduction, p. 133. 
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The books of Nepal, however, give evidence that, in the 
course of time, perhaps at no very late period, while some 
Buddhists denied reality to all objective existence, and were 
atheists, in consistency with their Master's personal instruc- 
tions, others so far departed from the principles of their 
religion, as to make a deity of Buddha himself, and even to 
apotheosize their metaphysical speculations. 

We might notice other important results of M. Burnouf 's 
examination of these Sanskrit documents ; but hoping that 
what we have written may lead the reader to draw upon the 
rich stores of our author's own work directly, for additional 
information, we here take leave of it. 

E. E. Salisbury. 



